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Ss a 
8 an Engliſhman, (or if you will, 2 
Briton, for I do not mean in the 
1 caſe, to make any diſtinction be- 
tween the northern and ſouthern parts of 
the ifland) I muſt think you have not done 
juſtice to your countrymen, in your man- 
of being equally cruel with the French bar- 
barians, which, you tell us, a member of 
the Convention tried to fix on them. As 
you, Sir, have not anſwered this imputa- 
tion, by the ſtrong and incontrovertible 

5 


facts, 


CF 
facts, which you might have adduced to 
confate it; I ſhall, however, unequal in 
ability to you, take the taſk on myſelf; and 
which 1 do with leſs diffidence, as it is a 
matter not depending on elegance of ſtile, 


| br acuteneſs of argument, but an clear 


| hiſtorical evidence. 

: I ſhall begin with quoting the paſſage 
from your Journal. In a converfation 

Which I had this day with a Member of 

the Convention, I delivered my ſentiments 

2 


hte in France: he enpreſſed the utmoſt © 


horror at them, but added, that ſcenes of 


' 


roſe and the red in England: he enlarged 
on the maſſacre in Ireland in the reign of 
| Charles the Firft, and on the perfidious 
affair of Glenco, in Scotland, in the reign 


| ft 3) 
cructes tht ha been committed, on both- 


fides, during the conteſt between the white 


of king William. - He added, that every 


ching conſidered, perhaps it belonged leſs 
to one of my nation than of any other, 


to complain of the exceſſes of revolutions 
or n: and with a finile, he 


- 1 did not chooſe to puſh the argument 


red, the remark was obvious that what a 


© nation had done during an age of barbarifm 
2 ſuperſtition, is not to be compared 
with that of another in the days of know- 


kw 


E 43 8 
ledge and refinement, and perhaps it 


would not be difficult to ſhew, that the 


barbarities he enumerated, which had been 
committed in Great Britain and Ireland, 
were equalled by thoſe comraitted in France 
at the fame periods ; in whach caſe, there | 
. 
with this country.” Dr. Moore's Journal, 
Vol. II. pages 229—231. | 
| That 2 * were perſefy right in 
French legiſktor, 12 
as it might have been to the full as impru- 
dent todiipute with the maſter of an hun- 
ared guiilotines, as with the maſter of an 
| hundred legions. But you certainly might 
have ventured to have faid ſomething more 
in anſwer to this partial ſenator, in a Jour- 
nal deſigned for the peruſal of your own 
countryracn : You might furely have aſſert- | 
| * 


1 


1 

ed with more than a perhaps that the 
- Horrors of the war of the roſes © hide 
their diminiſhed heads” before the co- 
temporary ſcenes ated on the bloody 
theatre of France. You might have 
urged, that the Iriſh. maſſacre (the extent 
and enormity of which, for the honour 
of Ireland, is very problematical,) was 
committed on and not by Britons ; and 
| that the perfidious affair of Glenco lies (if 
on any one} on the orders of a monarch 
who was not an Engliſhman, and was cxe- 
cuted by Highlanders, the moſt likely of 
venge, and who, from the conſtant habit 
they were then in of deciding, among 
diſk , which was always part of their 
See Dalrymple's Memoirs of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Part II. Book II. where the. politenefs of the 


Flighlanders is attributed to this cauſe, as that of the 
French alſo bas ofien been. 


dreſs, 


(6) 

of that common weapon of 
22. the 6, might no have | 
| that horror of bloodſhed, which ſeems to 
make a charaQteriſtic diſtinction of the in- 
Mido: of is. commy. frm. ha of 
| > exit in i fulleſt ace, = 
= fince, per- 
Want oo wo 
| difference inthizreſyect, I allow that hun- 
. may-be found in this 
Md: cgedle of commining my * 


41+ ot - Moore's Journal, * 269. 
N TN Pr be | 


CY 

' From all 1 haye read in hiſtory, of 
France, from all I have Beard in cowver- 
fation, with Frenchmen, crueley to both 
ſexes and brutality to women, hive in al 
ages and in all fituations been a ftriking 
general mark of diſtinction of the French 
. national Charafter, when it has had an op- 


convinces me that the direct reverſe in both 
ä eaſes is that of the Red nin, in contra- 


(2) 
evidence I muſt produce to eſtabliſh this, 
will, I feel, be unplcafant in the detail: 


infulted honour of my country, will apo- 


logie for the ſcenes of cruelty, and ſome- 


8 times of indelicacy that muſt be detailed. 


French hiſtory. In the 13th century, 


Lavaur, hanged cighty Knights who be- 


dy of Lavaur, who was a widow, he 
ordered her tobe thrown alive into a pit, 


which he immediately cauſed to be filled 
with large ſtones. At the capture of the 
. caſtle of Bram, after a fiege of three days, 
he became maſter of the place, he took an 


hundred men, whoſe noſes he cut off, and 


whoſe eyes he put out, and then ſent them 
away under the conduct of a man, whom 
he leſt with one eye. 

* Mezerai, Dulaure. 


On 
* 
0 


but I truſt the neceſſity of vindicating the 


To begin with the earlier periods of 


WE. +5 
n May 29, 1418, Perriget le Clerc | 
| tema) ti heya pf ar The 


r 

and caſting into priſon all the ſuſpecled 
perſons, they * \ ; about 
twelve days, which they employed in pil-. 
Eging the city. Oa June 12, murder 
raged again, the ptiſans were forced, all 
the chief citizens, two archbiſhops, fix 
biſhops, many preſidents, counſellors, and 
maſters of requeſts, were ſhin by the 
ford, or daſhed to pieces by being thrown 
The conſtable Armagne, and the chancellor 


Marle,weredragged through the ftrects and 
thrown into a fink. The Ettle Chatelet 


was dt on fire when full of wretched 
priſoners, and the whole number burned, 
or ſmothered by the ſmoke, four thouſand 


2 women 


( = ) 
women and children are computed to have 
fallen during this maſfacre.* “. 
| The follow ing exploits of the 15th 
— » the language in 


femme, et ik, (es frigneurs,) le pourvient 
bs rangon qu'on Iuidemandoit, is I tour- 
 mentoient et tyranniſoient moult grieve- 
ment ; et les aucuns mettoient en grandes 


huches (coffres) ; puis prenoient les fem- 
mes et les mettoicut par force fur le con- 
vercle de la huche ob le bonne homme 
eſtoit et erioient, © Furcifer, uxorem tuam 
nunc fuper hanc ciſtam conſtupratur Et 


* Mezerai, St. Foix. f Vie de Richemont 


ainſi 


| fame period. * He kept, (fays Mezerai) 
boys and girls, whom he afterwards killed 
to uſe their blood for. magical purpoſes.” 
| And Lobineau, in his hiſtory of Bretagne, 
finiſhes his portrait by this horrid recital. 
He fays, Sans avoir d habitudes avec 
les femmes, il s abandonndit aux plus infa- 
mes debauches que Fimagination puiſſe fe 
repreſenter ; et par un dereglement incon- 
cevable, les malheureuſes victimes de fa 
brutalits n*avoient de charmes pour lui, 
de dans le moment qu'elles expiroient ; 
cet homme abominable ie divertiffoit aux 


* Journalde Paris, Dulaure. 


C 2 mouvemens 


WI 
9 —— 
innocentes Victimes les approches de u 
mort qu'il loi faifoit lui-meme fouffrir 
aſſer ſouvent de fa propre main. Par les 
procts-verbaux qui en fut dreſſes, et par 
fa propre confeſſion, le nombre de ces 
miſerables enfans qui furent facrifies à fa 
Jubricits, dans les chiteaux de Machecou, 
et ChantocE ſe montoit i pres de cent, fats 
compter les enfans qui avoit fol mourir 
a Nantes, a Vannes et ailleurs.” Cc 
The following deed is a piece of watitom 
atrocity not to be paralleled. < Vauru 
and had put him in priſon at Meaux. This 
peaſant had a young wife, who imtmedi- 
ately ran © EU what ow wand 
nn exorbitant ſum, and 
declered, he muſt have it in a very ſhort 
time, or elſe the priſoner would be hanged. 
The ycung woman employed every re- 


1 


ſource 

to p 

e could accompliſh till a day 

3 She haſtened 44 
5 2 with the 

the money, 242 = 

— r 

to the public ſquare, 

Grad 3 

das of dn reproached 

po cruelty. On TY * 

* 3 TX 

—— = 

the branches of which 5 —.— 

dead bodies 3 1 _ 

— ace . 

She paſſed the nigh * I 


» b 
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Theſe, it may be faid, are inſtances of 
well the peaſants knew to retaliate. The 
national character of wanton brutality, and 
2K ve yes- 
vaded all ranks. 

Aſter the battle of Poitiers, (a battle 
where the unequalld valour of the Eng- 
fiſh army in the combat received re- 
doubled luſtre from the attentive and de- 
Beate regard ſhewn by the victors to their 
22 29 
of the faperior nobility, either flain in the 
field or partakers of his captivity ; the or- 
der of nobles, deprived of their chiefs, 
were reduced to a ftate of inaftiviey. At 
NS ca 
who were become odious to them for their 
oppreſſive cruelty. A faction, diſtinguiſh. 
ed by the name of La Jacquerie firſt aſ- 


( 15 ) 
ſembled in the diſtrict of the Beauvoilis; 
threatened a total extirpation of the whole 
gentry of the kingdom. „ 

The following are ſome of the partieu- 
Auers of the proceedings of this banditti, as 
* More than an hundred thouſand armed 
of nobles, - ravaged their eſtates, burnt 
their caſtles, and violently put to death the 
knights, eſquires, and gentlemen, who fell 


children. This band of ruffians increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, that they overſpread the 
whole country. The more to fienalize | 
| bility, and, as if to infult the mildneſs and 
humanity of chivalry, they conſidered the 


moſt barbarous inhumanity as a virtue.” 
| To 


( 16 ) 

To this Foiffart adds, © I dare not 

write the hotrible deeds they did to ladies | 
piece of the huſband roaſted, and then put 
them to a cruel death.” But to purſue 
- © The Ducheſs of Normandy, wife to 
the Regent, the Ducheſs of Orleans, and 
were at Meaux with the Duke of Or- 
Several detachments of this furious rabble, 
joined by others, having aſſembled from 
Paris and its environs, thought themſelves 
five ef viling' = poop; wie i= apy 
See 
conjunction with the rebels, had reduced 
the ladies to the neceffity of entrenching 
theraſeives in the place called Le Marche 
de 


En 

* Meaux. The danger was invininents 
there was no exceſs of brutality which 
they had not reaſon to expeRt from theſe 
Countde Foix, and-the Captal de Buch, 
who were juſt returned from the Pruſſian 
2 theſe mournful tidings at 
— d Kninhes, with their 
ordinary attendants, they immediately 
formed the reſolution of going to join 
ther permitted the Count de Foix to reſlect 
on the danger, nor the Captal de Buch, “ 
to remember he was an' Engliſhman. He 

* The Captal de Buch was entruſted by the Black 
Prince at the battle of Poitiers, with the execution of a 
manecuvre, that was decifive of the ſucceſs of that day. 
He was fo much attached to that Prince, that he was 
anable to ſurvive his death —Hz uzY . 


) 
exgetly whailed hinter of the liberty, that 
the truce between England and: France, 
afforded, of following ſentiments, more 
powerful in the breaft of Knights, than 
nitional enmity :* it u fufficient to add; 
that their gallant efforts were crowned 
L . arc 
And now, Sir, where will your friend, 
the Gallic Legillator, find a paratel to theſe 


| Enormiltics in the annals of 'Biitain ? w 


Gphiſtry, — 
comtrymen, from the horrers they fuſtercu 
by the inhrumanity of others ? Shall we imn- 
— thenfebres, the 

— the deleted 
querors tel e enforce on ene 


9 — ls Chenalerie ar St. Palos. 


F — 6 - * 
3 "SY | people, 


( 9 ) 

people, the language, the juriſprudence, 
and the manners of France } lathe follpw- 
3 ite te 
have at any tune prevailed among the peo- 
over formed the baſis of the French na- 
tional character in every- age, and under 
n circumſtance?  - 
a ea 8 
ally oppreſſed the poor people with build- 
ever ws They fuffocated ſome in 
mud, and ſuſpended others by the feet, or 
the head, or the thumbs, kindling fires be- 
oy Gam. They ſqueezed the heads of 

— 5 D2 ſome 


(= ) 
till they pierced 
with knotted cotds 
— threw others into 


P 
and toads. 


* When PE 
—— brutal u. yo 
— 7 elated by fo — 
3 and GY 
> only ſeized the. polleſiions 
e matrons, and virgins, -with ibe 
— — 
they had an opportunity. This _ 

ladies, who dreaded 

bag — — 
2 


— 1 
1 N 
4 which the Norman character ws derived. 


Nefandum 


tween the houſes of York and Lanckfitr. 
As warmth in arguinent never carries 
conviftion of any thing but the fitcerity f 
the arguer, I will furpreſs the indignation 
I muſt feel, when I ſind you admitting 
this charge in its fulleſt extent, and expreſ- 
bag ſome degree of doubt, whether the enor- | 
mities committed in Great Britain and Ire- 
And during 4a age of barbariſm and fuper- 
* flition, were cqualled by thoſe committed 
© in France at the fame periods.” Strange 
muſt have. been that partiality, which 
could have blinded you to the facts I have 
ſtated, (a very ſmall proportion of thoſe 
vir which the annals of France abound;) 
and implicit indeed muſt ave hoon: Four 


© Nefandun igitue illud et enorme nimis Normano- 
© rum crimen, quod olim a Francis mutuari, nune fibi 
e velur propriym vindicant.” Amer Sacka. 


( 22 ) 
conkdence in the aſſertions of yanr French 
ſo highly diſhonorable to your country, 
which are totally 2— od ud 
hiſtorical evidence whatever. 

To uſe a — 
© when great intereſts are at flake, and 
« agitated, | in the higheſt degree ;*” am- 
im every age n nor will Bri- 
tam, or its inhabitants, claim an exemp- 
tion from the paſſions and vices incident 
to all mankind. In the war between the 
Roſes, the leaders of either party ſuffered, ac 
their opponents prevailed, and, as i in "Wh 
other domeſtic ſtruggles, CY OO OT 
e gleaned the refule of the ud. 
The heads of Princes and Noblemen were 


_ ax; ſuppoſe, (a 222 


( #3 ) 
three hundred. They played a deep game 


and ſettheir lives at ſtake ; but where, ex- 
men (who periſhed on 

SS. vail at leaſt of 
the law, ) was there an inftance of a man 
flain in cool blood? numbers fell in the 
field by the chance of war ; but it was ob- 
and the private men ſpared, when the fate 
of battle had rendered one party ſuperior. 
Our hiftorians, it is true, record one inftance 
of a grocer being put to death, by the order 
of Edward the Fourth, for faying, he would 
-make his fon heir to the crown, meaning 
has ſign. But this was only the a& of 2 


his fellow creatures with m- 
the lives of 


. = the hiſtory of either country. 


( a4 ) 
deration ; but theſe muſt have been very 
| few indeed, to have eſcaped the obſerva- 
tion of every hiſtorian, while each was 
anxious to blacken, by all poſſible means, 
the charracter of that party to which he 
was adverſe; and who certainly did not 
think the fate of obſcure individuaks too 
yhtintereſting for hiſtorical detail, as is 
obvious from the ſtory which has juſt been 
mentioned of the unfortunate grocer. 


That any thing like the crimes with which 


the pages of the French cotemporary hif- 
torian are ſtained, could be imputed to 
imagination of a French republican, is an 
| idea that one is aſtoniſhed to find enter- 
tained for a moment in the mind of any 
diſpaſſionate man, who is at all verſed in 


I come now, Sir, n | 
of your candour in debate Your -ants- : 


- 


120 
Zoniſt (if I may call a perſon by that name 
never ſays a word of the Engliſh civil war 
of the laſt century. A war in one melan- 
choly inſtance fo exactly in point with the 
fatal eyents of the preſent day in France. 
The filence of the Frenchman is eaſily to 
be accounted for; but perhaps ſome of 
your. * who feel „ 
far, when you neglected to remind him of 
barbarity which attended the wars of the 
| league, and the unexampled mildnefs 
which was the general character of the 
32 — — 
its King and its Parliament. | 

To fuch candour, Sir, dans nog 
— —— 


22 Dn 


When ſhe to villains would a ſanction give, 
And ſhelter thoſe who are not fit to live: 
When ſhe would ſcreen the guilty from a bluſh, 

And bids me ſpare whom Reafon bids me cruſh; | 


| All leagues with Candour proudly I refign; 
She cannot be for honour's turn, or mine . 


Anxious then, Sir, Wen ts 
. honour of - my- traduced country, I ſhall 
draw, what you could fo much better have 
drawn, a faint picture (one in its full co- ; 
feelings) of the dreadful ſcenes tranſafted 
during the war of the league, from mate- 
rials furniſhed by French writers, eye- 
witneſſes, and ſometimes even ſelf. ap- 
plauded actors of the ſhocking events they 
relate; and then contraſt them with the 


* Churchill. 
— Providence 


Co 3 
Perkdence with the fame dreadful cala- 


mity of domeſtic war. 

I will begin with a general character of 
the civil wars of France, given by a writer 
of the firſt eminence, and who may juſtly 
fay of the events he deſcribes, 


———Quzque iple miſerrima vidi, | 


I live (be fays) at atime in which we 
abound with W —_ of this 
condes | in ancient hiſtory, carried to a 
greater exceſs, than what we ourſelves 
experience every day. But this has by no 

means reconciled me to it. I could with 
difficulty perſuade myſelf, before I had feen 
it, that ſouls could be found fo ferocious, as 
apy wy ww 4þ 
only of the pleafure of the act. Who 
E 2 could 


1 
could mangle and diſlocate the limbs of 
another, and ſharpen their invention to 
diſcover unuſual tormeats, and new modes 
of death, without enmity, without pro- 
fit, and for the ſale end of enjoying the 
pleaſing ſpectacle of the pitiable geftures 
groans of a man expiring in agonies. This 
is the extreme point to which cruelty can 
attain. Ut homo hominem, non iratus, 
non timens, tantum ſpectaturus occidat.** 
From this humane writer, who was burt 
at being a ſpeQator of ſuch ſcenes, let us 
turn now to one who prides himſclt on be- 
ing an actor among them. | 
This amiable gentleman begins by de- 
charing his reſolution of employing every 
cruelty in his power, not only on 
* thoſe in actual rebellion, but even on 
* thoſe who thould fpeak againſt the royal 
Ek de Montaigne, L- II. Chap. xi. 


> dig- 


(29 ) 

« Gonity.* His firſt exploit, as he tells 
with great ſelf applauſe, and much plea- 
fantry, was the apprehenſion of two laymen 
and a Hugenot deacon, who had ſhewn 
forme diſreſpect to a crucifix. © He im- 
mediately ordered the two firſt to be 
hanged on a tree ; but as the deacon was 
only eighteen years of age, he humanely 
faved him to carry the news to his brethren, . 
and only cauſed him to be fo ſeverely beaten 
by the executioners, that he died in ten 
or twelve days. f 
And afterwards, he fays, I underſtood 
that Gironde commanded a party of fixty or 
eighty Hugenots, I ſurprized them, and 
cauſed fixty to be hanged on the pillars of 
the hall without further ceremony. We 
halted one night at Sauveterre, where 1 
took fifteen or fixteen, and executed them 
without waſting paper and ink, or hear- 
* Commentaires de Monde. t Dl. 

| ing 


(3) 
ig we ohne + Or huſk poaghs have 
golden words. 
This Monthuc ſeems to pride him 
Speaking of the furrender of a fortreſs 
* When I faw that M. de Savignac, and 
Wen 3 Favas, and 


after them to Gd Gente eden | 
the ſword. 7 
nl. f Ibid 


I ſhall 


1 

I ſhall finiſh the confeſſions of this volun- 
cation of himfelf on an imputation caſt on 
lerne 
courts of juſtice. The devil take all, if 
T had ever any ſuch intention; being able 
to fay with truth, that there was no Beu- 
tenant of the King in France, who brought 
=_ RR > the W or the 
twenttiveage the war. 

De Thou records an n of 
French erueky to their allies during the 
ſame war. In the year 1578, the 
Duke of Anjou, brother to Henry III. had 
entered thelow countries to affiſt the allies 
officer in the army named Pont, that was 
' quartered in the village of Becourt, with 
| © nich farmer, named Jean Millet, who 

Did. ä | 
had 


( 32 ) 
had three very handſome daughters. The 
eldeſt, who had the management of the 
| family, was very attentive to her gueſt, 
as thinking it her intereſt to gain his fa- 
vour. The officer found himfelf, after a 
few days, captivated with the charms 
which were ſo conftantly before his eyes 
firous of haſtening the time, he invited the 
father and daughter to ſup with him. In 


: the middle of the entertainment, he, with 


a laugh, aſked the young woman in mar- 
nage. The father, without appearing to 
ſee through his baſe defigns, refuſed him 
civilly on account of the inequality of their 
out of the i, 2 4s year 
woman, who tried to eſcape, by force, 
and after abuſing her by violence, gave 
ber up to the brutality of ſome of his 
ſubalterns, who had affiſted his project, 


and 


But the was not long obliged to con- 
rinue under this reſtraint; for the Captain 
nme to ens of tis 
people, ſhe ſeized a knife, and plunged it 
Fat, wy Op 
officer, the haſtened to her father, told 
him all that had paſſed, and exhorted him 
to. make his eſcape with his two other 


_ — 


(3 ) 
unghters/ As for herſelf, life was too 
great 2 burthen for her to deign to avail 
| herſelf of the opportunity ſhe had of 
withdrawing from che puniſhment that 
threatened her. She boldly waited for 
her raviſhers, who tied her to a tree, and 
killed her with ten ſhots. Before the 


a - te, Mb Ub 
© the marks I bear of your brutality, 
| * which have rendered me unworthy to 
e 
| * ts inflt poem me. Heaven, who his 
< revenged my honour by the deſtructin 
| =, of your chief, will not fulſer this laſt | 


( 35 ) 
They flew to arms in every quarter, and 
exterminated the aſfaſſins *.* 
| For the moſt execnable inflances of ge- 
ciel wars of France, the following events 
may fuffice. At the taking of Orange, 
the vidtorious catholics, under the com- 
_ mu were guilty of the | 
Kifled in their firſt fury all who fell into 
their hands, they treated thoſe who ef- 
L 4.3, 4k. 5 


wal pi 3 have time to 
| feel all the horrors of death; ſome they 
popup] = pike cad Tres ie 
burned; GS cat's ploces. Tikes 
gave no quarter tothe old, to the lame, to 
| De Thou, Dit &Ancedotes. 


_— thoſe 
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thoſe confined to their beds by illneſs; to 
| the poor in the hoſpitals, nor to the h- 
| bourers of the harveſt, whom a fiege, ſo 
fudden and unexpected, had not permitted 
to leave the town, though they had no 
other arms than their fickles. Moſt of 
the wamen were killed and hung out at the 
windows and doors. (* My pen is ready 
to fall from my hand as I write.) Their 
6 


: nd, dent es en ane longtemps 
après. To theſe cruelties the nnn 
ſpectacles were added. The dead bodies of 
the women were expoſed naked, attended by 
bodies of the men were alſo expoſed, their 


| * This arent is as well as the whole quotation, 


wounds 


os 2» 
wounds being covered with parts of the 
were in the vulgar tongue. The garrifon 
of the citadal capitulated, with a promiſe 
or put to the fword ; the blood ran in the 
ſtreets. They concluded by ſetting fire 
to the town. "Theſe were not infernal 
furies, they were not enraged tigers, who 
give themſclves up to ſuch atrocious ex- 
Frenchmen, they were catholics, who 
pretended to be fighting for the cauſe of 
ä 

The other is of later date. . At the 
taking of Negripeliſſe, in the reign of 
Lewis XIII. every man was put to the 
ſword, ten only excepted, who requeſted 
to be hanged, and their requeſt was grant- 
ed. 


2222 Thoſe 
Aabbed, but fuch as obſtinately defended 


| The horrors of the maſſacre at Paris in 
1572 are too generally known to need 
repetition ; fuffice it to ſay, that event is 


unequalled in hiſtory, for the numbers 
I will cloſe this ſhocking narrative of abo- 
minations diſgraceful to human nature, 
with the calculation of the euormities com- 
mitted during the firſt twenty years of the 
French civil wars, which is given by Frou- 


. * Heglin's Survey of France. Modern Univ. His. 
menteau 
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menteau in his Secret des finances. He 
computes 765200 perſons killed; 12300 
raſed tothe ground; 252 villages burned; 
118250 houſes burned, or deſtroyed. A 

French * writer obſerves on this, that the 
| troubles laſted twenty years beyond the 
date of this calculation ; and therefore, to 
reaſon, from analogy, we may double this 
amount for- the whole forty years of the 
| The only remark I ſhall make on theſe 
relations is, that they are not the malici- 
-taken from French writers. | f 
To turn from theſe ſcenes of botror 
to objefs lefs diſguſting, let us caſt our 
eyes on the civil wars that raged in this 
country in the laſt century. Of the minute 
detail of thoſe unhappy tunes we have 


„ Dulaure. 


ample 


"CF @® I 
ample means of information, they were 


init with. Thir bn e hit 
remarked with calamity, that thouſands 
ol gallant ſoldiers fell in the field, that 
much noble blood ſtreamed on the ſcaffold, 
is not to be denied ; but never was a war 
of the kind carried on with ſo little une 
in ĩt. Moor Gr rn IT 
perſonal ſecurity and properity, ſeem to 
have been in force as much as in times of 
profound tranquility, in every part of the 
kingdom. And I believe it will puzzke 
malice itſclf to point out ® an act of wan- 
ton cruelty, or brutality, that was perpe- 
trated during the whole courſe of that un- 


* Whitelock indeed mentions one broken capitula- 


: tion, and nine clothiers hanged ; but a writer on the 


royal fide denies the fact. 
of 
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FER Roh I will recal, 
Sir, to your recollection: When Monk's 
army was near the metropolis, and he ſent 
to order the republican regiments, then in 
London, to * — though, 
n 5 and 
opulent city, as a regular change of quar- 
Yoole the rhe of pope. | The fine thing, 
nes ee Rodin. 
| The preſent cruelties afting in France, 
I need not, Sir, point out to you. Your 
journal furniſhes abundant proofs of them. 
Providentially this country has no contraſt 
to ſhew, under the -fame circumſtances ; 
but who ever will look Lack to the year 
2780, when an unreſiſted rabble was the 
ſole ſovereign of the metropolis for ſeve- 
ral days, without committing one ſerious 
act of perſonal violence, may perhaps be 
 anclined to think, ſomething more of the 

| „ — 
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milk of human kindneſs exiſts in the bo- 
_- 4 than in thoſe of their 
n ee 
fined manners of the French, in their hap+ 
pier days ; if thoſe days could be called happy 
in which every paſſion was awed by deſpo- 
tiſm, and every inclination regulated by 
faſhion ; and it has been held forth univer- 
fally as an obje& of the greateſt wonder, 
that ſo ſudden and radical a change ſhould 
have taken place in the ſentiments, as well 
as the actions of a nation, fo long the pat- 
tern to Europe, of every thing elegant, 
will refic& on the manners and exploits of 
the French, at the æra immediately pro- 
ceeding the age of Lewis XTV, will have 
more reaſon to wonder at the ſudden 
change waich then took place from the 
greateſt barbariſim, to the higheſt poliſh 
of which civil da has been thought 
capable ; 
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capable ; than at their ſpeedy relapſe into 
which had rather vailed it from the eye, 


than radically altered it. During a tem- 


pprary ſuſpenſion of its fury, the fides of 
Auna may be covered with vinyards and 
harveſts ; but the elements of deſtruction 
are til} concealed in the bowels of the 
mountain, ready to burſt forth when the 
fermentation has attained its criſis, and to 
mark their track by ſcenes of ruin and 
devaſtation. 
That the 8 
much of its natural ferocity in the moſt 
ſplendid period of their refinement is 
remarked by Voltaire in ſeveral parts of 
his voluminous works. Speaking of the 
execution of the Chevalier de la Barre at 
Abbeville, in the year 1764. He adds, 
* foreign nations judge of France by its 
theatres, by its romances, by its fine 
0. . 
G 2 


(4) 
are fo oft, by the graces of our opera 
dancers, by the encha::ting recitation of 
Mademoiſclle Clairon. They do not know 
that at bottora, there does not exiſt a more 
cruel nation than the French. | 
| The following paſſage from Candide, 
gives a ſhort, but juſt idea of his _ 
of the French. 

Ah les monſtres! s *cria Candide ; 
ee 
et quichante! ne pourrai-je ſortir au plus 
vitede ce pays ou des finges "_ des 
ny” 


That 


| * La Raifon par FAiphabet, Art. Tortare Vd. 38, 
Voltaire Ed. 1769. 8 

1 Chandide Ch. xxii. I truſt the reader will not 
be diſpleaſed with the following jew d"eſprit of one of 
the firlt literary characters of the preſent time. A lady 
mentioned this paſſage in a company where he was pre- 
ſent. He faid, with great gravity. * Madam, I hate 
& to hear reflections caſt on lurge bodies.” The lady 
was confuſed at having hazarded a ſentiment which 


CW 3 

| That this general opinion of Voltaire's 

as to the natural ferocity of the French, 
fill lurking beneath the maſk of their arti- 


Paris, having oppoſed Henry IV.during the 

V7 - civil war, the Marechal de L'Orges took 

it by ſtorm. He did not put the inhabi- 
| tants tothe ſword ; but with a pretended 
. lenity, invited them to a ball; when on a 
j | eertain ſignal, the lights were extinguiſhed, 
the ſoldiers admitted, and all the women, 

= ſequence of this, the name of L'Orges has 
1 always been held in deteſtation by the 
people of Lagny, and the mention of it 
conſidered as an affront to them: and as 
dan, after a ſhort pauſe, went on, © Pray, Madam, 
© that you ſhould compare them with the French?” 

it 


TW 3 
to infult them, by ludicroufly aſking the 
price of barley (L'Orge), they adopted the 
reſolution of plunging every perſon in a 
fountain in the town, who aſked this 
to buy barley, by putting his hand in a 
fack of it. Perfons unacquainted with 
„ e 


nalty. 
Me ct. 
lady, rather handſome, paſſing through 
Lagny in the ſtage-coach, was induced by 
her fellow travellers to hazard this unfor- 
D 
| being given up to them. The perſons at 
the inn being unable to protect her, con- 
veyed her privately to a church. The 
* We are not informed how the fck of barkey was 
to be enquired for. 


(4 3 

but they applied to the vicar, that ſhe 
might be given up. Aſter trying in vain 
to perſuade them to defift, he adviſed her 
to fubmit ; but ſhe declared herſelf to be 
in a critical fituation, which might make 
the immerſion fatal to her. This cir- 
but they were. deaf to all entreaties. At 
length application was made to the lord of 
the town, who, ſeeing to what a height 
the tumult had riſen, ordered the Mare- 
chauſſte to deliver the woman up. And 
in ſpite of her ſupplications and tears, ſhe 
* Perhaps it may be thought a proof that our man» 
ners were never ſo refined as thoſe of the French, when 
I mention my firm belief, that thouſands of my coun- 
have tried to avoid it by making ſuch a public declara- 
tion. But we have been branded by our gentle and po- 
22 with the appelluten of the Songres of 


are. a. 
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was plunged by the remorſeleſs ruffians 
into the cold water of the fountain, out of | 


which ſhe was taken in dreadful com ul- 
ſions, and expiredin a few minutes aſter e 
| Paſiing over the firſt infernal act of per- 
bd and brutality, let me aſk, if an Eng- 
I mob would perſiſt in the perpetraii0:: of 
fuch a piece of unmanly cruelty, eſpecially 
on a woman? Or Gppefng Þ pefiible, 
coold a magiflens be found in this ifland 
cowardly enough to give way to it? Sup 
poſing, however, for a moment, that alſo 
poſſible, would not the laws have been 
put into ſevere execution both againſt the 
ringleaders of the tumult, and the ma- 
' giſtrate, who ſhould order the officers of 
juſtice to be accomplices in a murder ? . A 
crime which we are not fo far advanced 


Nouvclle Deſcription des Environs de Paris, pub- 
 Jiſhed at Paris 1786, and quoted in Andrews's Anec- 
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in French philoſophy as to conſider with 
the ſang fro:d of your friend at Cler- 
mont, and to ſay coolly, © C' un homme 
. de. morns, and take no further notice of 
© the matter.“ 
: The next inflance is of fill later date, 
and is an example of unnatural cruelty 
and barbarity not to be equalled in the 
hiſtory of human nature. I ſhall not 
 prophane the Englith language by a tranſla-' 
tion of it. Blaiſe Ferrage Seyes du 
Conte de Comminge, Maconde profeſſion, 
tres brun, petit de taille mais d᷑ un force 
extraordinaire, s'ctoit choifi a la maniere 
des ours, une retrait dans Tantre dun 
rocher place fur le haut d une montagne. 


Il enlevoit les filles, et les femmes ; pour- 
fuivoient à coups de fuſil celles qui fu- 
goient; en abuſoient quoique mourantes, 
et baignces dans leur fang. * 

0 Journal, Vol. IL. p. 87. 
H 


n 
a ane 
et leur arrachant les inteſtins et le foye 
qu'il mangẽoit. It marchoit toujours atm 
une ceinture de piſtolets, et d'un fufil à 
deux coupe, et Fun dogue. Enfin, par 
arret du parlement de Toulouſe, ce monſtre 
fat execute le 13 Decembre 1782. On 
fait monter a plus de 80 les filles et les 
femmes, victimes de fa brutalite *. 

I here, Sir, wiſh to cloſe the painful 
recital of theſe tales of horror. But be · 
fore I conclude my letter, I have yet, 1 
think, a ſtronger proof to urge of the ra- 
dical inhumanity of the French character. 
The real charafter of a nation may be, 
perhaps, better learned from their habits 
of converſation, their books of amuſement, 
: and diverſion, than from their more ſe- 

rious writings and actions. To apply to 


* Voyez le Mercure de France, N. 10. An. 1783. 
Our London Monſt:r was a lamb, compared with this. 


novels 


#9 
libels, Vou may ſee by them how the 
* wind fits; as, take a ſtraw and throw 
it up in the air, you ſhall ſee by that 
© which way the wind is, which you ſhall 
* not do by caſting up a ſtone.” 
1 here, Sir, imagine you, and, per- 
haps, many others, may ſmile at what 
vou may eſteem partiality. I am well 
ware of the common hugh of our neigh- 
exceſs to which the falſe refinement of the 
French ſtage has carried the rule de wen- 
ſanglanter pas le theatre, I alſo well 
know. I might, perhaps, avail myſelf in 
this caſe, of a ſuppoſition, that the keeping 
the French from ſcenes of horror and 
bloodſhed on the ſtage was one of the arts 


employed by thoſe who tried to humanize 
them. But I will abandon that ground of 


argument. I will allow, that the people 
H 2 


of 


2 ( 2 ) 
of England, in general, love to have their 
paſſions rouſed to the utmoſt by the 


diſtreſs. But fach ſcenes are confined 
to the tragic . muſe. They are intend- 
ed to excite, and always do excite, pity | 
and terror in the boſom that is affected 
by them. But tortures and calamities, 
whether real or ſictitious, have never been 
conſidered as objects of mirth in this con- 
unſtained with murder, and we do not 
think” either the death or the ſufferings 
of our fellow-creatures a good joke, or 
that (as Touchſtone ſays in As You Like 
It) * the breaking of ribs is ſport for 
ladies.” . = 
There are more murders, - and deaths of 
various kinds, in the comic novel of Gif 
| Blas, than in all the volumes put together 
a1 had the ſhelves of our circulating 
libraries ; 


(.53 ) 
libraries ; thoſe only excepted, which, 
having a fatal cataſtrophe, may be conſi- 
dered as allied to tragedy, and calculated 
to waken the fame feelings. Rabelais has, 
Wat be ſeems to think a wonderfully plea- 
fant ſtory, of a prieſt thrown from an un- 
ruly horſe, and kicked to pieces in a moſt 
ſhocking manner, the particulars of which 
he details in a very accurate narrative ; | - not 
to mention his ludicrous account of the 
drowning of Dindon and his ſhepherds. 


Good conic writers will never uſe 
means to excite laughter, which they are 
not certain of being effectual. There is a 
remarkable ftory in the French Dic- 
tionaire d Anecdotes, Article Comedie 
Larm»yant, which ſhews that in France, 
real objects of cruelty are reckoned proper 
ſudjects of ridicule as well as fictitious 
ones. 
"+ att ih; 
was ordered not to give quarter. A Ger- 
man 


8 3 
man officer aſking his life of one of ors, 
de anſwered him; Sir, aſk me any 
« thing elſe ; but as-for your life, I am 
_ © forry it is not in my power to oblige 
* you.” This zazvecte paſſed from mouth 
to mouth; and excited Lmghter, in the 
midſt of carnage.” Were Selb non, of 


takey pleafure in fuch ſcenes. * St. Point, 
governor of Macon, a town taken from 
the .Huguenots in 1562, made it a ſport 
w cauſe the Calviniſts to leap into the 
of bis cruekties, when the principal ladies 
of the town and its euvirons dined with 
table, he uſed to aſk, if the farce was 
ready a kind of watch word, by which 
he enquired if they had taken out of pri- 
fon ſome of the victims, who he in- 
tended ſhould afford a cruel amuſement to 
his 


| ( 55 >. 
his company. When every thing was 


ready, he took the ladies to walk on the 
banks of the river, and ordered fore of 
theſe wretches to be thrown from the 
bridge, amuſing. hinaſelf, and his fair and 
amiable gueſts, with comparing the dif 
ferent degrees of alertneſs, and activity, 
ments ?- 8 
The queſtion of a lady to a judge, and 
his anſwer, in the comedy of les Plajdeurs, = 
is no bad illuſtration of this part of the 
French character. | 

« He Monſieur, peut on voir ſouffrir des malheureux ? 
Jon, celafait toujours paſſer une heure ou deux.” 
I now, Sir, take my leave of the fub- 
ject, and of yourſelf. Whether the ſenti- 
of an ideal Frenchman, or were actu- 
ally ſpoken by a real one, as you have 
* Memoizes de Tavannes. 


detailed 
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detailed them to the public without an 
anſwer, or what is worſe, with ſuch an 
een 
anne I 
candid and patriotic feelings which could Þ} 
country to an idol, which, like that of 
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